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WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


What services would you like to receive from your national 
professional organization? 

The American Library Association is looking for the answer 
to that question. Twenty thousand librarians and library friends 
have secured for themselves the right to pose the answer by be- 
coming ALA members. 

No art is required in wishing for more money, for better condi- 
tions, for professional assistance, for all the things library work- 
ers want. The librarian or trustee who shows her worthiness is , 
the one who gets into the center of things and does something to 
help secure them. 

Obviously we cannot all make a pilgrimage to 50 East Huron 
Street, but we can send our share of the necessary money (mem- 
bership dues) and spice it up with our suggestions. 


Beryl E. Hoyt, Iowa Chairman 
ALA Membership Committee 
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GERMAINE KRETTEK 


What makes a young woman who 
has worked herself into an admin- 
istrative position suddenly throw 
away 10 years’ experience to take a 
job at $50 a month? 

Germaine Krettek, librarian at Free 
Public Library, doesn’t really know, 
except that she has never been sorry. 


It all started with a casual conver- 
sation at an American Association of 
University Women meeting 11 vears 
ago. 

“If I had my life to live over again, 
I think I’d be a librarian,” the young 
department head of an Omaha insur- 
ance firm told a friend. 


That friend was Miss Eva Cannon, 
for 20 years head librarian here. 
Miss Cannon may have smiled at the 
girl’s presumption that she was too 
old to change professions. At any 
rate, she urged Miss Krettek to join 
the library staff as an assistant at 
the loan desk—at $50 a month salary. 


“People and books are a nice com- 
bination,” said Miss Krettek, who 
worked herself up in eight years to 
head librarian. 

“As a librarian, you can not only 
earn a living, but learn while you’re 
doing it. If you have any curiosity 
or if you love books, this is a wonder- 
ful place to improve yourself,” she 
added. 

As library administrator her main 
job is to “see that the wheels go 
round.” But she admitted that she 
a moved thousands of books her- 
self. 

Administrative detail includes or- 
dering new books, supervising a staff 
of 11, acting as a go-between for book- 
borrowers and the library board. Be- 
sides all this, Miss Krettek has to 
be up on her municipal law, since 
library appropriations come from a 
city mill levy. 

“Three mills is the upper limit, but 
we don’t get more than one and one- 
half mills. That has to be spread over 
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departments needing new books the 
worst,” she explained. _ 

Her biggest thrill, however, is open. 
ing a box of new books. “I just fel 
over five unopened boxes awhile ago. 
And I can’t wait to open them,” added 
the dark-haired young woman, who 
made good in her own home-town. 


Three on her staff, besides herself, 
are required to have advanced college 
degrees. All salaries run over $3,000 
a year for the professional staff, she 
said. 

What does a woman who lives with 
66,096 books do with the twelfth 
month in her year? Why, she travels 
to the places she’s read about. 


Miss Krettek has visited nine Euro- 
pean countries, Mexico, Guatemala, 
and “pretty well covered” the United 
States and Canada. This summer she 
plans to take off for Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark. 

Active in civic life, she was ap- 
pointed to the city planning commis- 
sion last year. She is also a member 
of the adult education council, Al- 
trusa club, the American Association 
of University Women, and two library 
organizations. 

“TI certainly had to learn a lot when 
I went on the city planning commis- 
sion—all about streets and sewers, 
things most people don’t know any- 
thing about. 

“Hobbies? I knit and baby-sit. My 
brother (Dr. John Krettek) lives a 
couple of doors from us and I take 
care of his three babies a lot,’’ she 
concluded. 

Miss Krettek lives with her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Krettek, at 506 
South Seventh Street. 

She laughed about a library side- 
light—“‘People are always coming 1 
to get married or to buy licenses.” 
She thinks this is because of the style 
of the building and because it isn’t 
very well marked. 


—Nonpareil, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
May 20, 1951 























*CHAUTAUQUA MOVES WEST 


By Harrison John Thornton 


Professor of History 
State University of Iowa 


At the close of the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century two men, 
John H. Vincent, a Methodist min- 
ister, and Lewis Miller, inventor and 
manufacturer of Akron, Ohio, were 
drawn together by their mutual inter- 
est in improving the method and 
quality of Sunday School teaching. 
The result of their deliberations was 
the selection of a place of great nat- 
ural beauty in the extreme southwest 
corner of the state of New York 
where they agreed to organize an out- 
door teachers’ institute. Here, in 
1874, on the shore of Lake Chautau- 
qua, in Chautauqua County, was held 
a large “Sunday School Assembly.” 
Since that initial gathering, Chautau- 
qua Institution, as it came to be called, 
has not failed, in any summer, to as- 
semble its host of deeply devoted ad- 
herents on the margin of that wood- 
land lake which has been called the 
New World counterpart of Como and 
Kilarney. 

For the first few seasons, the em- 
phasis of the proceedings was on 
Sunday School pedagogy, sermons, 
and inspirational lectures. The re- 
ligious tone given to Chautauqua at 
the outset has never departed to this 
day, but intense preoccupation with 
Sunday School methodology soon 
yielded to other features. Academic 
elements were introduced, and Chau- 
tauqua aspired to become a summer- 
time college of liberal arts, even a 
university. It probably has a valid 
claim to be known as the oldest con- 
tinuous summer school in the country. 
For many years it has been the prac- 
tice to transfer credits earned to New 
York University which can there be 
applied toward an academic degree. 

One of the early additions to Chau- 
tauqua Institution’s activities will un- 
doubtedly be of interest to librarians. 
This was the Chautauqua Literary 


em —_. 


*Talk given at annual Trustees’ Dinner, 
October 5, 1951, Memorial Union, Iowa City. 
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and Scientific Circle. Created by John 
H. Vincent in 1878, it was designed 
to keep Chautauquans at work upon 
a reading project during the long pe- 
riod between the summer seasons. 
The plan was based on a quadrennial 
arrangement, and those who com- 
pleted the four-year cycle were en- 
titled to a diploma which they could 
receive by mail, or, if they desired, 
by participating in the ritual of “Rec- 
ognition” at Chautauqua, and passing 
through the “Golden Gate.” The qual- 
ity of the book was high, and em- 
braced history, literature, philosophy, 
science, travel, and religion. 

In the communities, large and small, 
reading circles were established whose 
weekly meetings were centers of lit- 
erary activity as members read papers 
of their own composing, engaged in 
debate, and discussed the content and 
implications of their home reading. 
On the scattered farmsteads, great 
numbers of readers made their way 
through the prescribed material with- 
out benefit of connection with a local 
circle. All across the land, in a multi- 
tude of homes, may still be found the 
large framed diplomas attesting that 
some member of the household had 
completed the C.L.S.C. course. Many 
seals might be attached to the impres- 
sive parchment, indicative of the fact 
that the possessor had continued with 
his reading after “graduation,” and 
completed additional units. The inclu- 
sion of a gold seal was evidence that 
the entire Bible had been read. 


John H. Vincent had not enjoyed 
the advantages of a formal college 
education, and he cherished a lively 
sympathy with those who, like him- 
self, aspired to the higher learning, 
but lacked the means of achieving it. 
He never thought of the institution 
he had created as being an adequate 
substitute for college or university, 
but it was his hope that his followers 
would acquire what he called the “col- 











lege outlook”; that is to say, be able 
to share with the collegian a sense of 
cultural values, and a measureable 
knowledge of the arts and sciences. 
He insisted that with Chautauqua’s 
contribution and guidance, mental 
habits and tastes could be developed 
that would open the kingdom of let- 
ters for the Chautauquan, and put 
him at his ease among those more 
formally trained. 

The center of Chautauqua’s vibrant 
life has always been the great amphi- 
theater set in a natural canyon run- 
ning back from the lake front. To 
its spacious platform have come 
through the years, leaders of thought 
in all important areas of human inter- 
est: religion, politics, economics, his- 
tory, literature, art, travel, and ad- 
venture. Questions involving social 
tensions have been candidly aired and 
debated. Seven presidents of the 
United States, from U. S. Grant to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, were among 
those who instructed and stirred the 
multitudes gathered from every state 
in the Union and from several foreign 
countries. 

A phenomenon so striking and stim- 
ulating was bound to inspire imitation 
in other parts of the nation. As Chau- 
tauqua Institution’s character and 
success became apparent, other or- 
ganizers, in no way connected with it, 
moved swiftly to establish similar 
ventures on lake margins and moun- 
tain slopes, in alluring valleys and 
woodland clearings, beside creeks 
and groves, until “chautauquas,” as 
they all called themselves, stretched 
through every state and territory to 
the very borders of the country. To 
vast numbers of citizens they gave 
opportunity to combine recreation 
with stimulation. The people set up 
their tents in “Chautauqua Park,” or 
wherever the great marquee, or more 
permanent enclosure, had been erect- 
ed. Here, for several days, they sang 
together, listened to eloquent lectur- 
ers, heard better music than had pre- 
viously fallen on their ears, occasion- 
ally witnessed plays, took part in pag- 
eants, and sometimes worshiped in 
unity regardless of sectarian distinc- 
tions. 





The people of Iowa, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, the 
Dakotas and beyond, had close rela- 
tion to both the original and the inde- 
pendent chautauquas. They were par- 
ticularly hospitable to the latter as 
they spread over the plains and prai- 
ries. Iowa, for example, could boast 
of fixed annual establishments in Bur- 
lington, Mediapolis, Cherokee, Clarin- 
da, Clear Lake, Iowa City, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Columbus Junction, Waterloo, and 
half a hundred more. In the manner 
of the original New York Chautauqua, 
the pleasant environment in which 
these independents were set, and the 
program they offered, provided a rec- 
reational, intellectual, and social ex- 
perience that became for thousands 
the perfect way to spend a summer 
vacation. 

Even though the independent chau- 
tauqua grew apace, it remained a fact 
that the vast majority of the people 
could not attend an encampment at a 
location far removed from their 
homes. This might be from considera- 
tions of expense, or the necessity of 
remaining close to occupational obli- 
gations: farmers, for example, whose 
daily chores could not properly be 
neglected ; likewise merchants, house- 
wives, and professional men. A solu- 
tion was found for this difficulty, how- 
ever, that proved to be the third and 
final form of the movement. This was 
the circuit chautauqua. It involved 
the exchange of the stationary for the 
mobile unit. The circuit was estab- 
lished by linking together a chain of 
contiguous towns to each of which 
would be sent the equipment and per- 
sonnel of a complete chautauqua. Ad- 
vance agents would appear in a con- 
munity to “sell” the “chautauqua 
idea,” encourage the creation of a 
local committee which in turn would 
make a contract with the management 
bureau, promote the sale of season 
tickets, and give a guarantee that a 
minimum financial return would be 
forthcoming. When the season opened, 
each community would be visited in 
sequence by the ‘talent” that com- 
posed the chautauqua program. Hav- 
ing completed its offerings in town 
number one, on day number one, that 
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portion of the performers would move 
on to town number two, and there 
repeat its day number one material, 
and so on through each succeeding 
day until the total bill had appeared 
jin every community constituting the 
circuit. 

Those itinerant companies, like the 
stationary independents, kept the 
name “chautauqua.” Since this was a 
listed post office term in New York, 
the parent institution was powerless 
to prevent its use by rivals. The pro- 
grams offered by the bureau man- 
agers to the circuits were largely of 
the same substance as those evolved 
by their predecessors: lectures, music, 
humorists, general entertainers, plays, 
pageants, and religious exercises. The 
lecturers were political leaders, inven- 
tors, travelers, moralists, authors, 
readers, ministers, and teachers. Vo- 
cal and instrumental music was of 
classical, semi-classical, and “popular” 
temper in the manner of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. 
Thus chautauqua was _ generally 
spared the musical distortions of the 
postwar era, though an element of 
bellringing and anvil-playing was tol- 
erated for a while. Humor seldom 
descended to slapstick, but was usual- 
ly on the high and hearty level of 
such performers as Strickland Gilli- 
lan and Opie Read. 

Politicians were much more con- 
servative than radical, though Robert 
M. La Follette and William Jennings 
Bryan well represented liberal causes. 
The latter won his way to the top as 
the “prince of chautauqua lecturers,” 
not by reason of his radical ideas on 
free silver, but by virtue of his en- 
gaging personality, captivating ora- 
tory, and his ability to identify him- 
self with the hopes of multitudes of 
the citizenry. As the “Great Com- 
moner”’ he was the idol of the ordinary 
people. Beyond Bryan, a large propor- 
tion of the speakers occupied them- 
selves with moral and inspirational 
themes, and long enjoyed an advanced 
level of popularity. Travelers who had 
pursued adventure in remote and 
dangerous portions of the earth were 
always warmly welcomed, as were 
those who could display so wonderous 


an invention as “vitascope”’ and “cin- 
ematograph.” Indeed, moving pictures 
were such a sensation in chautauqua 
tents that enterprising speculators 
quickly interpreted the public mood, 
and made them permanent fixtures in 
the communities. Readers, or elocu- 
tionists, were long in demand. By 
their stirring or pathetic selections 
they touched the emotional depths of 
their audiences, and excited admira- 
tion by their polished gestures and 
platform grace. 

Within a short time of their ap- 
pearance, the circuits spread through- 
out the land and reached a far greater 
multitude than did the original and 
independent units combined. They 
even crossed the international line 
into Canada, and some foreign lands. 
Many of the bureaus administering 
the affairs of the circuits associated 
their name with that of James Red- 
path, once very active in organizing 
speaking tours for lyceum lecturers. 

An immense number of lecture and 
entertainment bureaus appeared to 
meet the talent demands of the multi- 
plying circuits. Some had served the 
earlier and the contemporary lyce- 
ums; many were new creations. One 
of the best-known of the bureau lead- 
ers was Keith Vawter. Born and ed- 
ucated in Iowa, he early acquired 
managerial experience in the develop- 
ment of lyceum courses. Vawter was 
among the first to realize the oppor- 
tunities for chautauqua in the circuit 
idea, and very early in the century 
put it into practice. Not only did he 
cover his native state with tents and 
talent, but spread into the adjoining 
commonwealths until the Redpath- 
Vawter System was known through- 
out the nation. 

While no section of the United 
States was unaware of this extraor- 
dinary social phenomenon, the region 
of its greatest concentration was the 
Midwest, and Iowa was the center of 
circuit activity. Chautauqua was 
chiefly a rural and small town move- 
ment, and few communities in the 
Mississippi River Valley failed to find 
a place at some time within the scope 
of a circuit chain. 

It was a joyous occasion, eagerly 
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anticipated from year to year, when, 
some time between June and Septem- 
ber, chautauqua came to town to set 
up its tents, and bring to the platform 
an exciting procession of speakers, 
musicians, versatile entertainers, and 
dramatic performers. It was good for 
the people, and they received it gladly. 
Chautauqua kindled a light each sum- 
mer in rural America, and its after- 
glow was a wealth of treasured mem- 
ories that brightened the ensuing win- 
ter. Not only did it enrich the social 
experiences of the multitudes, it also 
broadened their intellectual and aes- 
thetic horizons. And many individ- 
uals found in it an influence that 
changed the very current of their 
lives. Having seen in some faces or 
incident the lifted veil of beauty, or 
caught from a vibrant ‘speaker the 
accent of inspiration, they sensed as 
never before the world of poetry and 
action, and were swept from narrow 
moorings to voyages of discovery and 
achievement. 





EDWARD B. HUNGERFORD 


Mr. Hungerford, in addressing the 
Iowa Library Association at Iowa 
City, expressed his pleasure at being 
with librarians with whom he said he 
felt at home because a great part of 
his life has been spent in libraries. 
The relation between librarians and 
authors is real and close. They belong 
to the same class, those who seldom 
see the end of their labors. Their 
joint function is very clear. 

In a world which seems to be flood- 
ing over, heading for vast cultural 
changes, perhaps cultural disaster, 
the functions of children’s writers and 
children’s librarians is to keep alive 
the reading habit, help to transmit 
the cultural heritage, and compete 
with the innundating flood of the mod- 
ern world, radio, television, cars, and 
other accompaniments of the modern 
age. 

When a writer is invited to appear 
before a group of librarians he under- 
stands that partly it is to give those 
who deal with his books a chance to 
get acquainted with him, also to say 
some fresh things about writing and 


books from his own experience. §o, 
Mr. Hungerford told us some things 
about his own life experiences, before 
and after becoming a successful writer 
of books for young people. 

Truth, fiction and trouble is the 
topic upon which he chose to group 
his remarks. Children always ask of 
a book, “Is it true?” It is difficult to 
answer this question because there 
are different kinds of truth. For there 
is Truth to fact—Truth to probability 
—Truth to experience. 


Truth to fact is source material; 
Truth to probability tries to make 
plausible something that is not borne 
out in fact. The novelist who tries to 
inject imagination into his story gives 
a feeling of vitality in recreating the 
whole thing. He has infinite time to 
imagine and feel as he writes and will 
often have genuine insight, be able to 
make interpretations and deduce facts 
that the historian is justified in doing. 
In portraying Truth to experience, 
the author puts his own experience 
into the situations of the book. This 
gives the book warmth. 


Mr. Hungerford made some general 
observations on sea stories, in which 
he excels. Sea stories meet many of 
the natural laws which story telling 
for children impose on an author. 


The hero must be on his own, his 
parents are provided for, there is the 
problem of older persons. Boys go 
to sea. The ship provides an environ- 
ment, an itinerary and a vocabulary. 
The voyage provides a beginning, a 
middle and an end. The circumscribed 
setting is one advantage to a sea 
story. It has a “static setting that is 
going some place.” Some of the prob- 
lems which an author must face are 
vocabulary, and what degree of re- 
alism to employ. The sea has its own 
vocabulary. It is a closed epoch, 4 
finished thing. Young boys take part 
in significant affairs of the world in 
sea stories. What to do with parents? 
There are many orphans. As far as 
vocabulary is concerned, it is a mis- 
take to use a limited vocabulary. Chil- 
dren like words. As for realism, chil- 
dren seem to be able to take it in their 
stride. They will take more than 
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adults, for children live close to basic 
realities. 


Librarians should not be too fear- 
ful, for children like lusty books— 
most of the great ones. Children have, 
today, a very wide range of expe- 
rience, vicariously bringing experi- 
ience to them in intelligent form. 

Some dangers are threatening chil- 
dren’s writing today: There is too 
great a demand that all ingredients 


must be in every book. Writers can- 
not continuously meet all the stand- 
ards. Books have been forced too 
much into patterns. We do not want 
books to be set in patterns. 

Librarians should read many books 
and keep alive an independent opin- 
ion about them. In this way a con- 
stant body of independent opinion and 
judgment is kept alive, thus protect- 
ing children’s literature from stereo- 
typing influences. 





ILA COLLEGE SECTION 


The College section met Thursday 
afternoon, October 4, for the Work- 
shop session with Doris Alexander of 
Coe as chairman and Anne Kingsley 
of SUI as secretary. 


With the audio-visual devices of 
the SUI library at hand, the discus- 
sion of these aids was graphic. John 
Hedges of SUI discussed and demon- 
strated the Ampro movie projector, 
emphasizing the importance of a 
clean, not-too-dry place for storage of 
film, and the necessity of careful in- 
spection with each use. He showed 
the Vulyte opaque projector which 
can be used in a room not completely 
dark. The Viewlex machine is use- 
ful for both slides and film strips. 
The RCA Victor record player is well 
known, and gives access to much his- 
torical material. The tape recorder 
is usable 10,000 times, or may be used 
for permanent records. Recording 
and editing is easier with tape than 
with wire. The Recordak Class C 
reader was mentioned for microfilm. 
For quick photoprints, the Contoura 
Portable Photo-copier at 20c per page 
works well in the hands of a skilled 
operator. The Knight plug-in record 
player with its earphones is excellent 
for use in reading rooms. Mr. Hedges 
was assisted in the discussion by 
Anne Kingsley. 


_Irene Steidl, SUI inter-library loan 
librarian, discussed her work. She 
presented the recent revision of the 
code as approved by ACRL, and avail- 
able from ACRL or the Oregon State 


College Library, at Corvallis. She 
stressed the importance of full infor- 
mation on authors, titles, dates, and 
publishers, plus the verification and 
source of the reference. SUI will be 
having a teletype connection with the 
Midwest Interlibrary Center. The in- 
structions for the new multiple form 
for interlibrary loan available from 
Gaylord may be secured from the Uni- 
versity of California library. 

After a dinner of barbecued ribs, 
the College section returned to the 
lecture hall to hear Prof. David Stout 
of SUI speak on the making of an 
anthropology book. Prof. Stout’s 
book, an atlas of world anthropology, 
to be published in spiral binding and 
cardboard by Prentice-Hall, will con- 
tain many maps and charts. It will 
show language groups, culture groups, 
and racial groups of the world. A tool 
which he has found very helpful is 
the human relations area file, in the 
top floor of the new library. It is a 
cooperative project of fifteen institu- 
tions, offering the results of their 
sociological research, on card files. 

The last meeting of the section as 
a group occurred at Saturday morning 
breakfast, with the informal discus- 
sion centering around the SUI moving 
and the difficulties of using the New 
Standard edition of Dewey. 

Officers for the next year are Alice 
Lammers of Central College, chair- 
man, and Magdalene Almlie of Luther, 
secretary. 

Beryl E. Hoyt 
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PERSONALS 


Mary Ann Binklage, fine arts li- 
brarian at the University Libraries, 
took a special course in musical ther- 
apy at Chicago Musical College in 
Chicago during the summer. 


Marion Blair has resigned her posi- 
tion on the Cornell College library 
staff to take a position in the catalog 
department of the University of Wis- 
consin library. 


Mary Lou Bowers, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Davenport library staff, has 
taken a government assignment with 
the information service of the state 
department in Australia. 


Letha Davidson recently mentioned 
Ayer’s Newspaper Directory in her 
library column. The account of its 
usefulness to the library was picked 
up by N. W. Ayer and Son, Inc., of 
Philadelphia and has been used as a 
selling point all over the country. 


H. Vail Deale, former head of hu- 
manities division, Drake University, 
has accepted the position as librarian 
at Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington, Illinois, and began his 
duties there September 1. 

Mr. Deale came to Des Moines from 
Ripon College, Wisconsin, to be refer- 
ence librarian at Drake. He was ap- 
pointed head of the humanities divi- 
sion when the library was reorgan- 


ized in 1948. The wishes of his many 
Des Moines friends follow him to his 
new location. 


Nancy Fahey, formerly in the chil. 
dren’s library of Sioux City Public Li. 
brary, sailed for Europe in November 
to fill a post as librarian at the United 
States army camp at Nuremberg, 
Germany. 

Mrs. Lolita D. Fyan, newly elected 
president of ALA, was formerly a 
resident of Iowa. She was born in 
Clinton and started her library career 
in Davenport. All Iowa librarians are 
pleased at the deserved honor that 
has come to her. 


Hilda Julian began her duties as 
reference librarian at Mason City 
Public Library, September 1. Miss 
Julian is a Denver Library School 
graduate, and has been reference li- 
brarian in the Council Bluffs Public 
Library. 

The marriage of Helen Rex and the 
Reverend Montgomery Shroger took 
place at the home of the bride’s par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Rex, Mar- 


shalltown, December 27. They will | 


make their home at 93 West Green 

Street, Westminster, Maryland. 
Margaret Smart of the Mason City 

library staff since 1943 received a first 


lieutenant’s air force commission in 
the WAF. 





NEWS FROM IOWA LIBRARIES 


Ashton—Open house was held De- 
cember 1 in the building which had 
formerly served as city jail and by 
community effort was transferred 
into an attractive library. There were 
100 people who came to admire the 
result and to enjoy coffee and dough- 
nuts provided for their refreshment. 
Mrs. R. F. Aykens is librarian. 

Bloomfield—Mrs. James Bryant, a 
primary teacher, served as librarian 
this summer while Florence Botts at- 
tended summer Library School at 
Iowa City. 


Boone—Junior High School—Mrs. 
Flora B. Woodard received her degree 
in library science from the University 
of Minnesota library school at the end 
of the summer session. She is now in 
charge of the junior high library as 
teacher-librarian. 


Davenport—Charles J. Johnson and 
Mrs. Johnson were guests of honor at 
the Christmas tea given by the library 
staff December 21. Mr. Johnson had 
been a member of the library board 
since 1931 and had served as president 
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since 1947. He resigned because he is 
moving to Bettendorf. 


Des Moines—Still College— Mrs. 
Glenn A. Kenderdine, librarian, has 
been granted an 18-months’ leave of 
absence to organize the library of 
philosophical and occult literature of 
the Theosophical Society in America, 
with headquarters in Wheaton, IIli- 
nois. Mrs. Kenderdine has been li- 
brarian at Still College since 1946. 


Dunlap—Mrs. Jay Widney has been 
appointed librarian, succeeding Win- 
nie Dixon who has been acting li- 
brarian since the resignation of Mrs. 
Kate Williams several months ago. 


Fairfield—The new children’s room 
was displayed to the public November 
18. This room, located in the south- 
east corner of the first floor of the 
building, was set aside for the use of 
the Agassiz Society, and since the dis- 
bandment of that society has been 
used for small group meetings. By 
action of the library board, it was de- 
cided to redecorate it for the use of 
the children. New floors and shelving, 
an ivory ceiling and mistletoe-green 
shelves make it the most attractive 
room in the building. Two gifts have 
added much to the room: a painting 
by Mrs. Dorothea Tomlinson-Marquis, 
“Band Concert in Central Park,” the 
gift of Mrs. Louis Thoma as a memo- 
rial to the late Roscoe P. Thoma; and 
a birch handmade round table from 
Chapter HA, P.E.O. 


Fort Dodge—Thelma I. Grover, li- 
brarian for the last year, resigned in 
September to accept a position as 
supervisor of the circulation depart- 
ment of the Cedar Rapids Public Li- 
brary. She will also have charge of 
the purchase of adult books for the 
library. 

Lucile Snow has been appointed 
librarian, succeeding Thelma I. Grov- 
er. Miss Snow comes from Oak Park 
where she was assistant librarian. 
Before that she had been cataloger 
in Flint, Michigan, head librarian in 
Ellwood, Indiana, branch librarian 
in South Bend, Indiana, and librarian 
at Crawfordsville, Indiana. She is a 
graduate of Indiana University and 


had her library training at Columbia. 


Grand Junction—The library was 
moved in May to the new town build- 
ing, where a room is provided which 
has more conveniences than were 
found in the earlier location. 


Independence — Because of her 
health, Neva Tabor has asked to be 
relieved of her duties as librarian, a 
position she has filled since 1923. 


Iowa City—Mrs. Katherine Mc- 
Carthy Aumann has joined the staff 
as reference librarian. She has had 
experience in New York University 
and the American Embassy Library 
in London during the war. 

Beverly Johnson, assistant librar- 
ian, resigned October 1, to take a posi- 
tion in California. 

The library is on the air over KXIC 
Monday through Friday from 1:00 to 
1:45. Records from the music collec- 
tion and spot announcements about 
the music are included in the pro- 
grams. 

A special workshop in public rela- 
tions for libraries was held at the 
public library December 3-8 under the 
sponsorship of the board of trustees 
of the library. The course was con- 
ducted by Sarah L. Wallace, director 
of public relations of the Minneapolis 
Public Library, who delighted all who 
heard her at the recent meeting of the 
Iowa Library Association in Iowa 
City. 

Iowa City—University Libraries— 
Henry J. Lytle of Davenport, pres- 
ident of the Bollinger-Lincoln founda- 
tion, presided over the dedication pro- 
gram of the Bollinger-Lincoln collec- 
tion at the University, November 19 
and 20. About 60 Lincoln students 
and collectors attended the dedication 
of the 3,500 volumes valued at $50,- 
000, on the 88th anniversary of the 
Gettysburg address. 

The two-day dedication of the new 
University library will take place Jan- 
uary 25 and 26. Invitations have been 
sent to presidents and librarians of 
Iowa colleges, representatives of uni- 
versity and college libraries over the 
country, and to Iowa officials and 
members of the State board of ed- 
ucation. 
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Jesup—Open House of the Jesup 
library was attended by about 200 
people, June 30. Mrs. A. C. Knowles 
is librarian. There are about 2,000 
volumes in the collection. 


LeClaire—The third branch of the 
Scott County Library was opened in 
the James Ryan Building, July 18. 
The new room is stacked with about 
1,000 volumes and replaces the book- 
mobile service which formerly cared 
for the town’s library needs. 


Mason City—At the Friends of Li- 
braries meeting November 18, the 
Reverend R. L. Williams was elected 
president, succeeding Clayton L. 
Wornson, who has held that position 
for three years. Other officers elected 
were A. J. Feeney, first vice president ; 
Ivan Fosse, second vice president; 
Mrs. John Horn, secretary; Mrs. L. T. 
Oldham, historian. 


New Hampton—Story hours were 
held this summer for the first time. 
Members of the Federated Women’s 
Club conducted the story hours which 
were held each Wednesday morning 
for 10 weeks. The average attend- 
ance was 49. 


Newton—The County Library book- 
mobile is making its way about Jas- 
per County, driven by Marie Kunze, 
librarian. Three town stations have 
been set up. The bookmobile plans to 
visit all the country schools. 


Oakland—The library moved from 
its old location to a ground floor loca- 
tion. It is hoped that this will prove 
more convenient to the library pa- 
trons. 

Ottumwa—aAn order of four judges 
of the district court has resulted in 
$13,500 being granted to the library. 
It also determined that the library, in 
the future, will receive one-fourth of 
any net income distributed by the 
Ballingall estate. 

Remsen—Mrs. S. B. Johnston, who 
has been assistant librarian since 
1938, succeeded Mrs. Louise Van den 
Brink, who has been librarian since 
the library was established in 1938. 

Scott County Library — Mary 
Louise Nelson of Hampton has joined 
the staff of the Scott County Library 


as a cataloger. She is an Iowa State 
Teachers College graduate, where she 
took her courses in library science and 
worked in the library. 

Dorothy Stewart of Gladbrook has 
succeeded Cosette Fogelsong as book- 
mobile librarian. Miss Stewart is a 
graduate of Iowa State Teachers Col. 
lege. Miss Fogelsong returns to her 
library school studies at University of 
Illinois. 


Shenandoah—Mrs. Frank Anshutz 
presented $100 to the library for the 
purchase of children’s books. The only 
surviving member of the original li- 
brary board, appointed in 1905, Mrs, 
Anshutz has been devoted to the li- 
brary, and has expressed this interest 
in generous gifts. 


Spencer—Mrs. Don Newberg who 
resigned her position as teacher in 
Shenandoah, is assistant librarian. 

Mrs. Charlotte Tate is the newly 
appointed children’s librarian, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Jane Kunz who resigned 
to teach at Royal. 


Strawberry Point—A large and en- 
thusiastic group thronged into the 
recently remodeled library October 13. 
The project, which cost $5,000 was 
made possible by the generosity of ex- 
senator Byron W. Newberry. The 
changes included a new floor, drop 
ceiling, new lighting, new oak shelves, 
magazine racks, and two browsing 
sections, one for adults and one for 
teenagers, as well as a new librarian’s 
desk. 

Mrs. B. W. Newberry, who passed 
away in October, left $200 to purchase 
adult non-fiction books. 

Stuart—New lighting adds much to 
the comfort and convenience of the 
readers in the library. And the Amer- 
ican flag has made its appearance 
after many years of absence from the 
flag pole. 

Sumner—Hazel Husband succeeded 
Esther Ladwig as librarian in August. 
Miss Ladwig is now house mother at 
a children’s home in Flat Rock, Mich- 
igan. 

Tipton—Open house was held at the 
library October 14 to give the com- 
munity an opportunity to see the im- 
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provements which resulted from the 
recent redecoration program. The li- 
brary has been redecorated through- 
out, new lights installed, furniture re- 
varnished, and new shades hung. 
Approximately 150 people attended 
and enjoyed coffee and cakes served 
by the library board and staff. 

Tripoli—The Tripoli Woman’s Club 
and the Tripoli Band Mothers Club 
were hostesses at the opening of the 
new library October 27. The occasion 
marked the realization of the purpose 
for the formation of the Woman’s 
Club, 15 years ago. The library will 
be open three days a week. Mrs. O. 
D. Trudo is librarian. 

Villisca—Mary Grace Farmer re- 
signed her position as librarian Sep- 
tember 1, after serving for more than 
20 years. She will remain in Villisca 
and will be available for substitute 
work at the library. Mrs. Merle Todd 
has been named acting librarian and 
Mrs. Blanche Jones will continue to 
serve as library assistant. The library 
board presented Miss Farmer with a 
gift to express their appreciation of 
her services to the community, on her 
last day at the library. 

Wellman—Mrs. Keith Adams, who 
has been librarian since 1947, re- 
signed to accept a teaching position 
in the Wellman schools. Mrs. J. R. 
James will serve as librarian. 

Winterset—Mrs. Cornelia Vetter 
resigned the position as librarian to 
accept the librarianship.at Still Col- 
lege in Des Moines. 

Mrs. Fonda Creger has been ap- 
pointed to succeed her. 


CHANGES IN LIBRARY BOARDS 


Adair—Mrs. Rex Downing succeeds 
Mrs. W. E. Nichols, resigned. 

Anamosa—Mrs. Foss Davis ap- 
pointed to fill out the term of the late 
Dr. B. F. Erb. 

Bettendorf—Dudley Gillette suc- 
ceeds C. F. Grumley, resigned. 

Bloomfield—Mrs. Kenneth Ander- 
son succeeds the late Mrs. Edward 
Burchett. 

Mrs. Clara Hinkle is resigning be- 
cause she is moving away. 
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Mrs. C. E. Fortune appointed to 
complete the unexpired term of the 
late Mrs. Randolph Hinkle. 

Brooklyn—Mrs. Philip Eichhorn 
succeeds Mrs. L. L. Kinnamon who 
resigned after eight years’ service. 

Clarion—G. Wiley Beveridge suc- 
ceeds Glenn Binkard who has moved 
to Des Moines. 

Davenport—George Margulies and 
Wm. R. Runge appointed to succeed 
Charles J. Johnson, who moved to 
Bettendorf, and Ralph J. Leysen, de- 
ceased. 

Dubuque—M. H. Czizek succeeds 
F. R. Lacy who has served since 1912. 

Dubuque County—Olive Adams, R. 
4, Dubuque, is president of the Du- 
buque County Library board of trus- 
tees. Rev. J. J. Theebald, Luxemburg, 
is vice president and Mrs. F. J. Bries, 
Holy Cross, secretary. Other mem- 
bers are: Mrs. A. C. Link, Dyersville; 
Mrs. Arnold Pancratz, R. 4, Dubuque; 
Mrs. Charles O’Brien, Bernard; and 
Joe Takes, Cascade. 

Eagle Grove—Russell Blue _ suc- 
ceeds W. B. Warnes, who has served 
27 years. 

Malvern—Mrs. I. L. Donner to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Mrs. J. F. Wearin. 

Manchester—Mrs. W. J. Willett and 
Mrs. Stanley Klaus succeed Mrs. Hu- 
bert Carr, resigned, and Mrs. F. A. 
Brockmeier, who has moved to Cali- 
fornia. 

Missouri Valley—Hugh J. Tami- 
siea, who succeeded his father on the 
library board, has resigned after 12 
years of service. He is replaced by 
Mrs. Annabel Kellogg. 

Moravia—Mrs. Maude Coltrain re- 
places Mrs. William Gardner who has 
moved to Washington. 

Muscatine—Robert L. Roach, who 
has served previously on the P. M. 
Musser Library board, succeeds Fred 
M. Ziegler, who is retiring after serv- 
ing 24 years on the board. 

Oskaloosa—Mrs. Nell Roberts re- 
places Mrs. Ila Reisman, resigned. 

Shenandoah—S. Wayne Driftmier 
replaces Owen Sadler who is moving 
to Omaha. 





Swea City—Mrs. George K. Nelson 
succeeds Mrs. Anna B. Larson who re- 
signed after serving 29 years. 





NECROLOGY 


Harriet K. Avery, formerly librar- 
ian at Tabor College, died early in 
December in Fort Collins, Colorado, 
where she had made her home with 
her sister, Mrs. Maude Atkinson, since 
her retirement from library work 
eight years ago. 


Mrs. F. J. Eckles, member of the 
Oakland library board, died May 17, 
1951. She had formerly served as 
librarian. 


Dr. B. F. Erb, president of the Ana- 
mosa library board, died in August. 
He had served as library trustee for 
many years. 


F. S. Finley, for many years pres. 
ident of the Mount Pleasant library 
board, died unexpectedly October 2 
The death was due to a heart condj. 
tion from which he had suffered sey. 
eral months. 


John P. Minchen, member of the 
Carroll library board for many years, 
died at Des Moines General Hospital, 
November 18. 


George E. Taylor, member of the 
Dunlap library board for many years, 
passed away August 24, 1951. For 
several years Mr. Taylor had been 
president. For the last nine years he 
had served as chairman of the build. 
ing committee. His presence and 
services will be sorely missed. 

Mrs. B. F. Van Dyke, who had 
served as librarian at Colfax for 12 
years prior to her resignation, died 
November 15 as a result of a stroke. 








CERTIFICATION BOARD, 1951 


The Certification Board met at the 
State Traveling Library January 11, 
1951, with Ruth Hoffman, Lucile Stull 
and Blanche Smith present. 


Certificates were granted as fol- 
lows: 

A 16o0f which 9 were new applications 

B31 of which 12 were new applications 

C 41 of which 27 were new applications 

D 27 of which 25 were new applications 
Total 115 of which 73 were new applications 

Letters were written to nine appli- 
cants who did not have enough credits 
for a D certificate. 

This brings the number of certifi- 
cates which have been issued since 
the adoption of our present voluntary 
certification plan to 907. Of these 
317 are A, 276 are B, 203 are C and 
111 are D. 

Ruth Hoffman 


Lucile Stull 
Blanche A, Smith, Chairman 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ READING CLUB LIST—1952 


Picture Books and Young Readers 


Amiot, Pierre—Bijou, the Little Bear 

Behn, Harry—All Kinds of Time 

Beim, Jerrold—Country Train 

Bettina—Cocolo’s Home 

Boutwell, Edna—Red Rooster 

“ys Marcia—Dick Whittington and His 

at 

Cam—Barbara Lamb 

Carroll, Ruth—Where’s the Bunny? 

Chonz, Selina—A Bell for Ursli 

Duvoisin, Roger—Petunia 

Felt, Sue—Rosa-too-little 

Goodenow, Earle—Cow Concert 

Ipcar, Dahlov—One-Horse Farm 
ader, Bertha and Elmer—Squirrely of Wil- 
low Hill 

Krauss, Ruth—The Backward Day 

Lattimore, Eleanor F.—Christopher and His 
Turtle 

Lindman, Maj—Flicka, Ricka, Dicka and 
Their New Skates 

Lipkind, William—The Two Reds 

Newberry, Clare T.—T-Bone, the Baby Sit- 


ter 
Nura—The Kitten Who Listened 
~~ Maud and Miska—The Circus 
aby 
Politi, Leo—A Boat for People 
Seignobosc, Francoise—Jeanne Marie 
ounts Her Sheep 
Seuss, Dr.—Jf I Ran the Zoo 


For the Middle Group 


Acker, Helen—Five Sons of Italy 

Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar, d’ — Benjamin 
Franklin 

Beim, Jerrold—Across the Bridge 

Big Meeting Day and Other Festival Tales, 
illustrated by Billie Nielson 

Bothwell, Jean—Peter Holt, P.K. 

Bro, Marguerite H.—Su Mei’s Golden Year 

Brock, Emma—Three Ring Circus 

Carlsen, Ruth C.—Mr. Pudgins 

Carmer, Carl—Windfall Fiddle 

Cedar, Georgiana D.—Ann of Bethany 

Chalmers, Audrey—High Smoke 

Clearly, Beverly—Henry Huggins 

DeJong, Meindert—Smoke Above the Land 

Fenton, Edward—Hidden Trapezes 

Fox, Ruth—Milestones of Medicine 

— Wilhelmine—The Storks of Lille- 
gaar 

Gannett, Ruth Stiles—Elmer and the Dragon 

Gordon, Patricia—The 18th Is Magic 

Henry, Marguerite—Born to Trot 

Hogarth, Grace A.—Lucy’s League 

Hogben, Lancelot, Neurath, Marie, and Lau- 
werys, J. A.—How the First Men Lived 
the First Great Inventions 

Jones, Mary Alice—His Name Was Jesus 

Kjelgaard, James A.—Chip, the Dam Build- 
er 


Lawrence, Mildred—The Homemade Year 
Lawson, Robert—Smeller Martin 


Lenski, Lois—Texas Tomboy 

Lin n, Astrid—Pippi Longstocking 

Lippincott, Joseph W.—The Wahoo Bobcat 

Lofting, Hugh—Dr. Doolittle and the Green 
Canary 

McGinley, Phyllis — The Most Wonderful 
Doll in the World 

McNeer, May—John Wesley 

McSwigan, Marie—Binnie Latches On 

Meyer, Jerome S.—Picture Book of Chem- 


is 
Moore, Vardine, and Conkling, Fleur—Billie 
Between 
Oursler, Fulton—A Child’s Life or Jesus 
Parke, John—Scratchy 
Sawyer, Ruth—The Little Red Horse 
Sutcliff, Rosemary—The Queen Elizabeth 
Story 
Trease, Geoffrey—The Secret Fiord 


4-H and High School Group 


Allen, Merritt P.—Make Way for the Brave; 
The Oregon Quest 

Anderson, Ethel Todd—Rainbow Campus 

Baker, Rachel—Chain Weizmann: Builder 
of a Nation 

Ball, Zachary—Joe Panther 

Cadell, Elizabeth—Sin in the Morning 

Craig, Margaret W.—Trish 

Goudge, Elizabeth—God So Loved the 
World: the Story of Jesus 

Harlow, Alvin F.—The Ringlands: Wizards 
of the Circus 

Harper, Martha B.—Winter Wedding 

Hewes, Agnes D.—A Hundred Bridges to Go 

Holberg, Ruth—Restless Johnny 

Howard, Elizabeth—Peddler’s Girl 

Johnson, Enid—Cow Girl Kate 

King, Marion—The Coat of Many Colors: 
the Story of Joseph 

Knight, Ruth Adams—/t Might Be You 

Kugelmass, J. Alvin—Louis Braille: Win- 
dows for the Blind 

Lowrey, Janette S.—Margaret 

McMeekin, Isabel—Robert E. Lee: Knight 
of the South 

Martin, Betty, and Wells, Evelyn—Miracle 
at Carville 

Maw, Margaret—Nikoline’s Academy 

Means, Florence Crannel—Hetty of the 
Grande DeLuxe 

Miller, Jean D.—For a Brave Tomorrow 

Rich, Louise D.—My Neck of the Woods 

Russell, Sheila M—The Lamp Is Heavy 

Shippen, Katherine B.—Passage to Amer- 
ica: the Story of the Great Migrations 

Stolz, Mary—Organdy Cupcakes 

Thomas, Lowell, Jr.—Out of This World 

Trease, Goeffrey—Sir Walter Raleigh, Cap- 
tain and Adventurer ; 

Walden, Amelia E.—Skymountain | 

Whitney, Phyllis—Linda’s Homecoming 

Wong, Jade Snow—Fifth Chinese Daughter 

Williams, Beryl, and Epstein, Samuel—The 
Great Houdini, Magician Extraordinary 

Yates, Elizabeth—Amos Fortune, Free Man 
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Family Reading Shelf 


Ansley, t—The Good Ways 
Austin, The Family Book of Fa- 


vorite H: 
Berkowits, Ethel S Ethel S.—The Size of It: a First 


Book A 
Bontem oo, Acna-Chariet in the Siiy: 
aS DY of the Jubilee Singers 
Frances W.—F rom Liitle 


aa lab EL ee 


Earle, 0 M. Be jete B Birds and 
Evans, Eva Knox—People Are Important 





Findley, Bruce A. and Esther B.—Your 


Rugged Constitution: How America’s 
House of Freedom Ie Planned 
~~ er tl Mousewife 


—You and Dem 
Tagendort, M —The Merry Men a 
“Hey Anne—The Story of Appleby Cap- 
Roosevelt, Eleanor, and Ferris, Helen— 
Partners: the United Nations and Youth 
Schneider, Herman—Everyday Machines 
and They W. 


How ork 
Yates, Elizabeth— Children of the Bible 





to the treasurer 





Send your Iowa Library Association dues 


JACK TILLSON 
High School Library 
Boone, lowa 




















IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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Officers 


President—Germaine Krettek, Council Bluffs 

Vice President and President-elect—Opal 
Tanner, Muscatine 

Secretary—Claribel Sommerville, Des 
Moines 

Treasurer—Jack Tillson, Boone 

ALA Representative—Bery!] Hoyt, Simpson 
College, Indianola 

ALA Coordinator—Dan Williams, Des 
Moines 


Executive Board 


Norman Kilpatrick, University Libraries, 
Iowa City 

Mrs. Scott Jordan, Fairfield 

Letha Davidson, Ames 

Elizabeth Hage, Scott County Library, El- 
dridge 

Blanche A. Smith, Des Moines 
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